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HOW TO WRITE. 

“ How do you get your stories?” “ How 


do you find your plots?” “How do you 
write ?”’ Such are the questions most com- 
monly put to a writer by friendly but igno- 
rant acquaintances. 

As to where the stuff for one’s art comes 
from I shall not discuss today. It might 
truthfully be said that no real writer could 


answer that question honestly. He does n't 


know, or should n’t, except in a general way, 
where he gets the “stuff that dreams are 
But the other sort of question, 


made on.” 








which has to do with his method of using 
what he has, he should know something 
about. After many years spent in consider- 
ing the ways of writing I think I know a 
little about it, not much. 

In the first place, it is a common mistake 
of the public to think that in the. writing 
business, as in any ofher business, every 
kind of work is done in the same way, ac- 
cording to formula; that there is but one 
technique, to be professional, for every 
author, whose secret might be revealed to 
the curious. As a matter of fact there are 
as many “techniques” as there are kinds of 
material or ideas to be handled. Each job 
has its own best solution. - 

This subject, the way of: doing things, 
seems to interest the secondary sort of in- 
telligence most. The great vulgar majority 
healthily and happily read a book or look 
at a picture, or listen to music, all uncon- 
scious of the method, the technique, that has 
gone to its making. They take it for what 
it gives them on the surface. They are 
pleased with it or displeased with it without 
knowing exactly why and without wanting 


to know. It either speaks to them or it 
does n’'t—and that is all there is to the 
matter. 


Their attitude seems to me wholly right. 
In thus unconsciously ignoring all the tech- 
nical accomplishments of art work the un- 
tutored multitude are in much the same at- 
titude of responsiveness that the superior 
few of exceptional culture and power attain. 
The one sure thing that really important 
literature always conveys to me is the uncon- 
sciousness of craftsmanship. Its creator had 
learned and forgotten his long lessons. 
One does not think of Shakspere’s technique, 
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of Tolstoy’s, until some schoolmaster calls 
attention to it. 

Even the lesser sort of writers who make 
most of the books of the world should have 
learned their art in their youth and discreetly 
forgotten it, or give that impression to the 
outsider. Their craftsmanship should be in- 
stinctive, like good manners. The writer 
who is always thinking of how he is doing 
his job has n’t got far along the road. To 
the real writer technique has become a part 
of nature ; it was worked out in the painful 
days of ’prentice experimentation and has 
become established as a habit —that is, so 
far as there is any general method or technique. 

There is, unfortunately, a middle-class 
sort of persons, among whom are almost all 
critics and the so-called “ intelligent’’ read- 
ers, who suffer from the usual difficulties of 
half knowledge and an unfinished education. 
They have been told that there is such a 
thing as “technique,” and have learned to 
distinguish an artist’s “‘ manner” 


‘ 


from his 
‘substance.” They come to esteem manner 
much more than substance, because its dis- 
covery seems to them a personal triumph of 
cleverness. 

These inadequately cducated persons are 
more annoying to me than the great unlet- 
tered who get a frank enjoyment from what 
they read or see, with an immediate re- 
sponse, and do not bother themselves with 
the why and the how. 

The 


themselves 


“cultivated ""— sometimes they call 
are al- 


ways looking for a fresh idol to worship, 


“ cultured ’’ — minority 


and admire works that the majority persist 
in neglecting. That gives the minority the 
feeling of superiority that is so exaspera- 
ting to others, so comforting to one’s self. 
These are the persons who say all the silly 
things about the difficult technique of play- 
writing, who really believe that the creation 
of good plays must result from some mystic 
process of “technique” that only the in- 
itiated can apply. 

Arnold Bennett, who has been concerned 
in the making of many successful plays as 
well as stories, never said anything cleverer 


or surer than his scoffing words in the Eng- 
lish Review a year or so ago, in which he 
showed up the pretensions of those who 
prate about the enormous mysteries of play- 
writing. Mr. Bennett maintained quite justly 
that it takes no more craftsmanship to write 
a good play than to make a good novel, and 
considerably less time and labor. Good 
plays, he thinks, are made much as good 
books are, by having something fresh and 
interesting to say and knowing how best 
to say it for the particular purpose in hand 
each time. 

No two plays can be done in exactly the 
same way, and no two stories either. Tech- 
nique is always a question of bringing out 
all the possibilities in a subject in the way 
most possible for the writer. And the ex- 
pert in the writer’s craft becomes an ex- 
pert as in any other occcupation, by having 
tried many ways until he has found what is 
for him the best one for that particular piece 
of work. 

After he has become a real expert it is 
exceedingly difficult for him to state just 
what his methods are and why he chooses 
them. He has relegated all these ’prentice 
troubles to the part of his 
mentality, and is busy with the existences 
of those human beings whom he is trying to 
bring to life. 


unconscious 


If any of my readers has been stirred to 
an interest in the subject of literary tech- 
nique by my foregoing remarks, he could n’t 
do better than read Joseph Conrad’s 
quite carefully. After he has 
satished his first gross hunger for the ex- 
citements of a story, he should re-read the 
book slowly, looking about him meanwhile. 
Then perhaps he will be able to separate 
in his mind the material elements of the 
from its manner of telling—the 
theme, characters, plot, and incidents from 
the way in which the author lets us learn 
them. 

It is not, I think, the characters nor the 
story itself, least of all the clever untying 
of the knot, nor the subject that makes 
“ Chance” distinguished. The distinction in 


* Chance” 


story 
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it, which is very real, comes from the deft, 
fresh way in which all this material is han- 
dled, the method that the skillful artist has 
chosen to lay before us his case. And that is 
technique. 

There are many ways of telling a story; 
that is, of sharing with a reader through 
printed words the author’s own knowledge 
of what actually befell in life certain people. 
The usual way is simply to assume the posi- 
tion of knowing everything about them from 
the start and to plow a straight furrow to 
the end, explaining as one goes what the 
reader cannot know or guess or may be too 
stupid to imagine for himself, and occasion- 
ally throwing in more or less of the actual 
talk of the characters to give lifelikeness, 


drama. That is the way most fiction has 
been written from the beginning. It has 
obvious advantages and but one real objec- 
tion: the reader must agree to accept the 
author's incredible knowingness, which al- 
ways tends to break the illusion of reality. 
To avoid straining the reader’s credulity 
and to give greater naturalness the author 
may pretend that his story came from the 
lips of one of the characters who would be 
likely to know all about it, or he may pre- 
tend that he himself was one of the people 
concerned. This is all well enough, but it 
limits the story in other ways, which leave 
the author no better off than he was with 
the omniscient method of telling his story. 


The Chicago Tribune. Robert Herrick. 





Several months ago there was published 
in one of the high-class magazines an article 
containing a passage of about four hundred 
and fifty words in which the indefinite pro- 
noun “one” occurs twenty times, as fol- 
lows :— 

“Once on the dock, in those old days 
one was greeted with smiles, if not words, 
by a number of inhabitants to whom a 
stranger was so much of an agreeable rarity 
that he seemed like a household guest. One 
walked a few steps and looked up and down 
a slightly irregular street paved with oyster- 
shells... . One entered the hotel, which 
needed painting and sweeping, but one 
did n’t mind. One had to find the proprietor, 
who was not expecting a traveler... . One 
went into the dining-room in which there 
was but a single long table loaded with all 
sorts of sea food. .. . Obeying some sort of 
premonition, one crimped the edges of one’s 
napkin to be sure of getting it again; one 
did n’t for fifteen meals, but one had all the 


OVER-USE OF ‘“‘ ONE.” 


others. One wandered in the streets, and a 
perfect stranger offered to lend a row-boat, 
and upon acceptance half-a-dozen kindly peo- 
ple saw one off with warnings to avoid the 
oyster-beds. One drifted into a shop where 
the stock was arranged hit-or-miss fashion 
on the shelves, the boxes half-open and the 
contents peeping over the edges. It took the 
proprietor some time to find what one 
wanted. .. . That was fifteen years ago, and 
on revisiting one feared at first that the is- 
land was changed. One crossed the same 
water, but now in a gasoline launch. . . .One 
walked along the dock and people only 
looked casually; no longer are tourists 
rarities. One reached the hotel, and a 
chambermaid met one and led one up to the 
register.” 

“One” who has made the acquaintance of 
“ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” will be re- 
minded of the amusing result of Rebecca’s 
struggles with this same pronoun. 

Lowett, Mass. L. Adelaide Wallingford. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THE WRITER. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium 
of mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideus that may occur to them. The pages 
of THE WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


Rev. John P. Haire, who has just died in 


Chicago, at the age of eighty-three, devoted 
thirty-five years of his life, working on an 


average five hours a day, to the preparation 
of a huge literary index. It contains refer- 
ences on 500,000 different topics, gleaned 
from all of the more prominent works of 
literature, and supplements Poole’s index, 
which is an index of periodicals alone. Per- 
haps some publisher will bring it out. 


*. 
* * 


The prizes in the Comedy Scenario con- 
test conducted by the New York Morning 
Telegraph and Chartered Theatres Corpora- 
tion have been awarded as follows : To Roy 
L. McCardell, of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
$1,000; Miss Elaine Sterne, of New York 
City, $500; Miss Caroline Benbrooke Wells, 
of St. Louis, $250. It is interesting to 
note that of the 3.654 manuscripts sub- 
mitted only 511 stood the test of the first 
reading, and only fifty were retained as be- 
ing worthy of production. The three prize- 
winning manuscripts, however, were so 
nearly even in merit that the percentages 
given them by the judges were ninety-eight, 
ninety-seven, and ninety-six. 


Any one who is inclined to write a novel 
ought to be interested in this prediction by 
H. G. Wells as to the novel of the future : 
“It is to be the social mediator, the vehicle 
of understanding, the instrument of  self- 
examination, the parade of morals and the 
exchange of manners, the factory of cus- 
toms, the criticism of laws and jnstitutions 
and of social dogmas and ideas. It is to be 
the home the initiator of 
knowledge, the seed of fruitful self-question- 
ing. ... The novel is not a new sort of 
pulpit. But the novelist is going to be the 
most potent of artists, because he is going 
to present conduct, devise beautiful conduct, 
discuss vonduct, analyze zonduct, suggest 
conduct, illuminate it through and through.” 


confessional, 


There’s a suggestion for poets in Edmund 
Gosse’s comment on Whittier: “The art 
in Whittier’s verse was primitive. Those 
who love his poetry most will. wish that he 
had possessed a better ear, that he could 
have felt that ‘mateless’ does not rhyme 
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with ‘greatness.’ In all his books there is a 
tendency to excess, to redundancy ; he bab- 
bles on, even when he has nothing inspired 
to say.” 


e 
* * 


The difference between playwriting and 
novelwriting is correctly illustrated by J. M. 
Barrie. He says: “Whether you write 
novels or drama you aim at exactly the same 
result, but your method is entirely different. 
In a story, you write six chapters; in a 
play, the man looks at the girl and holds out 
his arms — that’s all.” 


* * 


Hall Caine declares that, except for two 
hours in the morning, “directly after I 
awake,” his average day is spent in recrea- 
tion, but he goes on to say: “ Most of my 
day is spent in thinking out what I shall 
write the next morning.” Two hours writ- 
ing and say twelve hours thinking what to 
write —that is a division of an author’s day 
that ought to be conducive to good work. 

W. H. H. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





W. D. Chandler, author of the story, 
“ Billy Carpenter, Shingle Shad,” in the 
Popular Magazine for September 23, is a 
pioneer of that Great Northwest where the 
scene of his story is laid, for he migrated 
to the Puget Sound district twenty-four 
years ago and has lived there continuously 
ever since. He has the distinction of being 
the first writer to offer material from the 
virgin field of the shingle camps, which 
must not be confused with the lumber camps, 
as the whole atmosphere is as different as 
are the characters. Moreover, Mr. Chand- 
ler cannot be charged with lack of knowl- 
edge of his subject, for he himself spent ten 
years of his life, not only among the 
“ shingle shads” of whom he writes, but as 
one of them, and he still counts among his 
warmest friends many of the old timers who 
forsook the Eastern mills twenty years ago 
for the then new district of Washington. 


No writer heretofore has invaded this field. 
Since the publication of “ Billy Carpenter,” 
Mr. Chandler has received letters of con- 
gratulation and appreciation from every 
section of the great shingle manufacturing 
district. His literary work up to now has 
been on other subjects, the Popular story 
being the first in which scenes and charac- 
ters were taken from this field. Inspired by 
the reception given “ Billy Carpenter,” how- 
ever, the author now has in preparation a 
book-length novel dealing with his shingle 
weaver characters. His ambition is to 
make them known as well and as favorably 
as certain other fiction people who have 
wen the hearts of magazine readers. Mr. 
Chandler has written a number of short 
stories, and was successful in selling the 
first story that he wrote to the first maga- 
zine to which it was offered. Several years 
ago he entered the newspaper business, and 
he has seen duty in every capacity in the edi- 
torial department of a metropolitan publica- 
tion. For three years he served as editor 
of the very paper on which he received his 
first training as a cub reporter. He is now 
city editor of the Times, the biggest daily 
in Seattle. 


Margaret S. Cobb, whose poem, “Un- 
kissed,” was printed in the September Cen- 
tury, is the author of the book, “ Blaxine, 
Halfbreed Girl,” and she has also written 
short stories. ‘“ Unkissed” is her only 
poem. Jack London, after reading “ Max- 
ine, Halfbreed Girl,” told Miss Cobb that 
she was a poet, whereupon she turned her 
hand to poetry and wrote “ Unkissed,” 
which was at once accepted by the Century. 
Miss Cobb lives in the North Coast Range 
mountains of California, and although she is 
somewhat of a frail woman she runs a stock 
range of 1,600 acres all by herself. She was 
educated by her mother, whe was a Chilean 
lady descended closely from a family of rank 
before Chilean independence. She does rare 
work in old Spanish point lace, she paints 
and she engages in literary work, but only 
once in ten years has she left her beloved 
hills. Jack London calls her a primitive 
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woman, and she is known by her literary 
friends as “ The Lady of the Hills.” 


Laura L. Hinkley, who wrote the story, 
“Prospero and Caliban,” printed in the 
October Ainslee’s, was born on an Iowa 
farm and has lived practically all her life in 
or near small Iowa towns. She was gradu- 
ated from Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa, in 1903, and was for a time employed 
as assistant in the English department of 
the college. She has had stories published 
in the Saturday Evening Post, the Woman’s 
Home Companion, Harper's Weekly, the 
Ladies’ World, and other periodicals. Miss 
Hinckley says that it took her about three 
weeks to write “ Prospero and Caliban,” and 
that it is her only indulgence in the cast- 
away-on-a-tropical-island theme dear to all 
story writers. She enjoyed writing that 
story. Every time she came to the words 
“the island,” she says, they gave her a 
romantic thrill, due, probably, to her never 
having been in sight of salt water. 

Arnold Hofmann, whose story, “ Dan 
Cupid’s M. D.,” appeared in Women’s 
Stories for October, was born in Alameda, 
California, and lived for ten years in Mex- 
ico. He _ attended University, 
where, he says, as in high school, he de- 
voted more than the proper share of his 
time to writing school plays and sketches, 
and articles for the college paper. In 1907 
he left college to engage in mining in Mex- 
ico, but from 1908 to 1909 he taught music 
in the Kansas City Conservatory of Music. 
Mr. Hofmann engaged in free-lance writing 
for newspapers and magazines in New York 
city from 1909 to 1912, when he returned to 
Kansas City as feature writer for the Kan- 
sas City Star, which position he still occu- 
pies. His stories have appeared in Mun- 
sey’s, the Argosy, the Cavalier, the People’s 
Magazine, the Popular Mzgazine, the Top- 
Notch, the Christian Herald, and the Novel 
Magazine of London. His play, “ The Uni- 
versal Language,” will be produced by the 
Kansas City Auditorium Stock Company in 


Kansas 


Mr. Hofmann is a brother-in- 
law of R. Van Buren, the illustrator. 


November. 


William Holloway, author of the story, 
Fruits of Repentance,” in the October 
Century, is a Nova Scotian, having been 
born at Halifax, but he has lived for a 
number of years in New York, scribbling 
and selling them—sometimes a 
couple of dozen in a year. At present he 
has accepted stories with the Cosmopolitan, 
Snappy Stories, the Popular Magazine, the 
Cavalier, the Smart Set, and several others. 
With the exception of one serial, “ The 
Mummy Case of Pharaoh,” published in the 
Cavalier in 1912, all of Mr. Holloway’s work 
short stories, of all sorts and 
Some of them have been made into 
vaudeville sketches ; some are to be used 
for moving pictures. Mr. Holloway is fond 
of tennis and of canoeing, and he gets much 
material for his stories from his canoe trips. 
He says he tries to put a little bit of style 
into everything that he does, as he believes 
absolutely in style as the only thing which 
Of course the 
story comes first, but if it has no style, it is 
nothing. 


stories 


has been 
kinds. 


gives permanence to work. 


Lawrence Perry, who wrote the story, “A 
Man of Action,” in the Century for Octo- 
ber, is an author who began his career as a 
newspaper man, and has continued as such 
because, as he puts it, one receives a con- 
stant fund of fresh ideas in journalism 
which could not otherwise be obtained. He 
thinks no writer of fiction need ever fear of 
running out of plots so long as he remains 
active in the newspaper game. Mr. Perry 
went on the staff of the New York Evening 
Sun as a cub reporter in 1897. In 1904 he 
went to the New York Evening Journal, 
and in 1906 he joined the staff of the New 
York Evening Post. Of late years he has 
made the pseudonym, “Fair Play,” in the 
Evening Post an authority upon university 
sports and yachting. In connection with 
Robert M. McBride, now of McBride, Nast, 
& Company, Mr. Perry organized Yacht- 
ing in 1907, and was its editor for three 
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years, until the magazine was sold to the 
Outing Company. Mr. Perry is the author 
of three novels, “Dan Merrithew,” pub- 
lished in 1908; “Prince or Chauffeur,” in 
1910 ; and “ Holton of the Navy,” in 1912. 
A new novel, “The Other Man’s Wife,” 
will shortly appear in Women’s Stories. 
Mr. Perry also writes frequently for cur- 
rent magazines. 

Sally Nelson Robins, whose _ story, 
“Henry Waring — Honest Man,” appeared 
in Lippincott’s for October, is the editor of 
the genealogical column of the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, and was for many years 
librarian of the Virginia Historical Society. 
She has resigned this position to devote her 
time to writing. Mrs. Robins specializes 
on old Virginia, its mansions, and its cus- 
toms. She is an expert on Virginia geneal- 
ogy, and is historian of the Colonial Dames, 
and vice-president of the Equal Suffrage 
League of Virginia. She is very active in 
the preservation of Virginian antiquities, and 
was chairman of the committee that placed 
the portrait of Dolly Madison in the White 
House. Mrs. Robins was born in Glouces- 
ter County, Virginia, and is one of the Nel- 
sons of Yorktown. She is the author of a 
short novel, entitled “ Scuffles,” and has had 
articles printed in the Atlantic Monthly, 
Frank Leslie’s (now defunct), Munsey’s, 
and other magazines. She now lives in 
Richmond, where she will devote her life 
to writing fiction, and old Virginia will be 
her background. 





J. H. Wallis, whose poem, “ Dust,” ap- 
peared in the October Century, was grad- 
uated from Yale in 1906, and, in addition to 
writing Verse, is associated with the city 
government of Dubuque, Iowa, in the capa- 
city of Alderman of the Fourth Ward. 





Robert Rudd Whiting, author of the story, 
““Almost a Melodrama,” in the October 
Ainslee’s, has been the editor of that maga- 
zine since March, 1911. He was born in 
New York City in 1877, and was educated 
at Princeton. From 1899 to 1904 he was on 








the staff of the New York Sun, the last two 
years there conducting the humorous de- 
partment in the Sunday Sun, for which he 
supplied illustrations as well written mater- 
ial. For four years he edited “ Under the 
Spreading Chestnut Tree” in Everybody’s 
Magazine, and later he compiled a book of 
anecdotes, entitled “400 Good Stories,” 
which Doubleday, Page, & Company pub- 
lished. Mr. Whiting is also the author of 
“A Ball of Yarn,” published by Paul Elder 
& Company, and this fall Moffat, Yard, & 
Company will bring out his novel, “The 
Judgment of Jane.” He has contributed fic- 
tion to Everybody’s, Ainslee’s, the Popular 
Magazine, the Forum, the Associated Sun- 
day Magazines, the Designer, the Smart Set, 
Smith’s, the People’s, Pearson’s, and other 
magazines, and he has written humorous 
articles for Puck, Judge, and Life. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Abbott. — Eleanor Hallowell Abbott, short- 
story writer and author of two novels, 
“Molly Make-Believe,” and “The White 
Linen Nurse,” is, in private life, Mrs. For- 
dyce Coburn, the wife of a physician in 
Lowell, Mass. She is a niece of Lyman Ab- 
bott. As a girl she made up her mind that, 
as ministers were very solemn and poets 
ever cheerful, she would have to be a poet. 
The most important of her poems, “ The 
Toy Commandments” and “The Song of 
the Man,” were published in Harper’s Mag- 
azine during the early part of her career as 
a writer. She then turned to short-story 
writing, and for the first few years her stor- 
ies made the rounds of the magazines with- 
out finding acceptance. At last Miss Ab- 
bott decided that she would like to go into 
advertising work, and it was while she was 
considering an offer from a Boston firm 
that her first acceptance came. Two stories 
had been returned the same day. At first 
she thought she would try no longer, but 
later decided to make just one more attempt. 
She simply transferred the stories from one 
envelope to the other, and sent them back 
to the same magazines. Both were accepted 
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immediately, one for twenty dollars, and the 
other for forty dollars. From that time no 
magazine has refused a story that she has 
offered it.— New York Evening Post. 
Barrie. — Writing in the October Century 
of “The Charm That Is Barrie,” John D. 
Williams gives the following description of 
Barrie’s London home: “If you have ever 
seen the first act of ‘Peter Pan,’ you have 
as good as the room where J. M. 
Barrie does all his writing. Every night 
when the curtain goes down after the flight 
of the children through the window and the 
stage-manager cries ‘Strike!’ as a signal 
to dismantle the nursery, behold, then, the 
features of Barrie's Where Michael 
and Wendy’s beds always stand, at the left, 
in Barrie’s workroom there is a large flat- 
top desk. 
Minister ’ 


seen 


den. 


All his writings since * The Little 
have sprung into being from a 
little space, about a foot wide, cleared away 
at the top of that otherwise hopelessly 
cluttered desk. In place of John’s bed, at 
the right, there is a brown, upholstered 
easy-chair. That is Barrie’s favorite corner. 
At the back of the room, instead of the 
nursery bathroom, there is a small window 
streaming daylight on the desk. And the 
door leading to Mrs. Darling’s room, at the 
right, is an extra bookcase, the only one 
with glass doors that Barrie possesses. All 
remaining wall space is covered with book- 
shelves, stuffed to overflowing and rearing 
themselves ceiling high. But the nursery 
fireplace, where Nana warms the children’s 
night clothes, stands in exactly the same 
place in the room. It has the same black 
fender and guard and the same opening de- 
scribed in the manuscript of ‘Peter Pan’ ; 
and the only thing on the mantel shelf over 
it is a picture of Barrie’s mother. There 
are two other enormous windows at the 
back of the workroom, just like the one 
through which Peter Pan flew away with 
the Darling children, and these windows, 
too, look out on roof-tops. Since Barrie 
came to live in his six-room apartment, 
Adelphi Terrace has become a kind of col- 
ony of playwrights. Underneath the Barrie 


apartment lives John Galsworthy, and a 
floor farther down, Granville Barker. Just 
across the way, at No. 10 Adelphi Terrace, 
George Bernard Shaw has rooms exactly 
facing Barrie's.” 

Apropos of Barrie’s shyness, Mr. Williams 
quetes Henry Drummond's advice to Ralph 
Connor as to the best method of finding 
Barrie at a crowded reception: “ Look 
arcund until you find a hole, look down the 
hole, and you will see Barrie.” 

There exists a snap-shot in Barrie’s own 
words that gives a glimpse of him just as he 
looks and acts at the desk “ by the window.” 
“It is my contemptible weakness,” he says 
of himself, “that if I say a character smiled 
vacuously, I must smile vacuously ; if he 
frowns or leers, I frown or leer ; if he is a 
coward or given to contortions, I cringe, or 
twist my legs until I have to stop writing to 
unde the knot. I bow with him, eat with 
him, and gnaw my mustache with him. Ii 
the character be a lady with an exquisite 
laugh, I suddenly terrify you by laughing 
exquisitely. One reads of the astounding 
versatility of an actor who is stout and lean 
on the same evening, but what is he to the 
novelist who is a dozen persons within the 
hour ?” 


Shaw. — George Bernard Shaw is affluent 
in these latter days. His books rank as 
“best sellers”’ on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic and theatre-goers throng to see his plays. 
Before the great war he had such a vogue 
in Germany that his latest comedy, 
was brought out in Berlin 
several weeks before it was seen in London. 
But there was a time, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, when Shaw’s books were unread 
and his plays were unacted, when he was a 
struggling critic of music and the drama and 
an apostle of Fabian Socialism, and his 
earnings did not exceed those of a junior 
clerk in a London counting-house. 

A glimpse of the sedoubtable “G. B. 
S.” at this period is revealed in a charac- 
teristic letter, just published, but written to 
Mrs. T. P. O'Connor, the American wife 
of the Irish member of Parliament, in 1888 


“ Pygmalion,” 
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She was then a working journalist, repre- 
senting American newspapers in London. 
One day she invited “G. B. S.” to accom- 
pany her to an exhibition of Italian art, but 
he declined in an epistle wherein the whim- 
sical tone fails to conceal the galling bit- 
terness over his poverty. He tells her that 
he had walked home several miles from his 
lecture in a suburb the previous night to 
save a tram-fare, and would probably do the 
same thing that evening. His earnings in 
the previous month from his very witty 
musical criticisms amounted to $32.50, while 
his month’s rent was $2s. 

Yet, idealist that he was, “G. B. S.”’ spent 
a fortnight’s hard work and five dollars in 
cash in preparing a paper to be read at 
Bath and had undertaken to write another 
paper of equal difficulty, “and equally paid 
in the gratitude of posterity.” Two books 
of his had been accepted for publication on 
royalty, but without advance payments. So 
he rigorously puts away the alluring temp- 
tation of a visit to the Italian exhibition, 
which, as he calculates the items, would cost 
twelve shillings and two-pence. Even if he 
borrowed ten shillings from her as_ the 
cheapest way of managing the adventure he 
would still be two shillings and twonence 
out of pocket. He concludes : “ Two shil- 
lings and twopence to gratify the whim of 
a giddy young woman who proposes ( mon- 
strous conceit) to take my education in 
hand !” 

It will hardly be denied that “G. B. S.” 
in his own way is a genius. This letter, 
therefore, adds another to the revelations 
cof genius struggling against adversity. The 
idealist suffering from a sense of injustice 
crops out in other parts of the letter, where 
he complains of being maligned and mis- 
represented on account of his Fabian pro- 
paganda. It must have been a joyful day 
for him when he was able to invest in a 
bicycle so that he need not walk miles to or 
from his home when he lectured. But the 
letter is more significant, for it shows a high 
courage to persevere in the face of hardships 
and pursue the course he had marked out 


for himself, when he must have been hard 
pressed at times to procure a sufficiency of 
his favorite vegetarian fare. 

Shaw persevered and he conquered. Many 
will differ from his creed as a savior of so- 
ciety, and others will deny him any other 
merit as a writer and dramatist than that 
of an entertainer and dealer in paradoxes ; 
but none will be so blind as not to see in 
his tenacity of purpose and his triumph as 
an author of books and plays a lesson for 
all who stand to their principles and purpose 
in the face of blighting poverty, discourage- 
ment, and misrepresentation. In this letter 
to the “ giddy young woman” Shaw dropped 
the mask and let her see the face of the 
jester. — Philadelphia Press. 

Tolstoy. — Something of Tolstoy's meth- 
ods of writing is described by his son in the 
volume of “ Reminiscences” just published. 
“My mother’s work,’ Count Ilya says, 
“seemed much harder than my father’s, be- 
cause we actually saw her at it, and she 
worked much longer hours than he did. 
She used to sit in the small drawing-room 
off the zala, at her little writing-table, and 
spend all her free time writing. Leaning 
over the manuscript and trying to decipher 
my father’s scrawl with her short-sighted 
eyes, she used to spend whole evenings at 
work, and often sat up late az night after 
everybody else had gone tc bed. Sometimes 
when anything was written quite illegibly, 
she would go to my father’s study and ask 
him what it meant. But this was very rare, 
because my mother did not like to disturb 
him. When it happened, my father would 
take the manuscript in his hand, ask with 
some annoyance: ‘What on earth is the 
difficulty ?’ and begin to read it aloud. 
When he came to the difficult place he 
would mumble and hesitate, and sometimes 
had the greatest difficulty in making out, or 
rather in guessing, what he had written. He 
had a very bad handwriting and a terrible 
habit of inserting whole sentences between 
the lines, or in the corners of the page, or 
sometimes right across it. My mother often 
discovered gross grammatical errors, and 
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pointed them out to my father and corrected 
them.” When the manuscript was apparent- 
ly completed, Tolstoy would carry it off 
to his study, for “just one last look,” and 
by evening it was in a worse condition than 
ever. “Sonya, my dear,” he would say, “I 
am very sorry, but I’ve spoilt all your work 
again ; I promise I won’t do it any more. 
We'll send them off tomorrow without fail.” 
Then delay after delay would follow, until 
even after the manuscript was sent to the 
publishers it was no unusual thing for a cor- 
rection to be forwarded at the last moment 
by telegraph. 


> 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





A Neglected Literary Field. — The mania to 
produce the best selling novel of the day has 
taken hold of the present generation of 
writers to such an extent that one of the 
most profitable fields of literary endeavor 
has been neglected, and now offers a rich 
harvest to whoever will reap it. 

The field of juvenile fiction is at present 
but poorly tilled. Generally speaking the 
pooks that are offered to school boys are 
vastly inferior to those that were so eagerly 
read by the youth of an elder generation. 
To those who were brought up on “Tom 
Brown at Rugby,” “ The Water Babies,” and 
the stories of Cannon Farrar and Mayne 
Reid the juvenile literature of the present 
day seems flat. stale, and unprofitable. 
There good writers a-plenty in the 
time of Our Young Folks and the River- 
side Magazine—notably Gail Hamilton, 
John T. Trowbridge, and he who wrote so 
delightfully of boarding-school life under the 
name of 


were 


Not one of 
these ever made the fatal mistake of try- 
ing to “ write down” to an audience always 
alert to note and resent anything like con- 
descension. 


“Vieux Moustache.” 


A few good juvenile writers remain to us, 
but, as every publisher knows, there is room 
for a superlatively good one. An interest- 
ing experiment would be the employment of 
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a boy reader of all juvenile manuscript sub- 
mitted for publication. — New York Herald. 

Demand for Juvenile Ficticn.— Are novel- 
ists “above” writing books for boys? 
Hark in their ears ; they had better seek a 
change of heart. First, because if they 
suppose their best is too good for boyish 
readers they have made the mistake of their 
lives; and second, because juvenile fiction 
is almost a deserted market. Everybody 
has leit it and rushed over to the stalls of 
sociology and psychology across the street. 
Customers in knickerbockers flock to these 
empty counters and find the only wares on 
sale are those of year before last, good arti- 
cles, “cracking good yarns”; but they al- 
ready have duplicates at home. Or there 
may be a novelty or two from the pen of E. 
L. Pierson, Arthur Stanwood Pier, and 
Ralph Barbour. 

It is not everybody that can tell tales to 
suit boys. They are an audience intensely 
acutely critical Woe to the 
yarner who makes a slip in probabilities, or 
miscalculates his lapse of time, or causes his 
moon to rise at the wrong hour of evening. 
They are down on him at a pounce. Let him 
avoid a certain premature brand of syrupy 
sentimentality, or they will-have none of him 
and dash dewn the book with a scornful 
sniff. But if he knows them ; their instinc- 
tive response to fine codes of honor ; their 
adolescent reverence for womanhood —a 
chivalrous regard 
than women win from men at any other 
age ; if he knows their hatred of shams, their 
respect for strength of character, and their 
comicel revelry in mock-heroics, he can do 
what he will with them ; he can tell them a 
story, as Stevenson did, which they will 
read until the cover falls off the book, and the 
book falls to pieces page by page, and is 
then laid away tenderly among their treas- 
ures and looked at fondly in old age. Any- 
body knows such titles: “The Scottish 
Chiefs,” “ Thaddeus of Warsaw,” “ Treasure 
Island,” “Tom Brown,” “The Water Ba- 
bies.”” “ Canoemates,” and the rest of that 
goodly band. They not only help boys to 


fastidious, 


finer-grained quality of 
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grow up; they help men to grow backward 
into boyhood again. 

There is one awkward predicament in all 
this. Librarians and others report that the 
demand for rapid-fire action in stories is 
alienating boys from the older stories which 
open more leisurely. They object that it 
takes Scott too long to get started, and 
wonder why Cooper wastes so much time 
over scenery. What they demand is some- 
thing which promises a fight or shipwreck 
halfway down the second page. Begin furi- 
ously and keep it up. For this we see no 
remedy ; and if modern boys cannot wade 
through a few chapters of introduction to 
possess themselves of the magic lands that 
lie within those barriers, they must allow us 
to say with Walt Whitman, that it is their 
own funeral. — Boston Transcript. 

How te Write a Melodrawna. — In the Sep- 
tember American Magazine Owen Davis, 
the most famcus and successful writer and 
producer of melodramas in the world, writes 
a highly entertaining article entitled “ Why 
I Quit Writing Melodramas.” After writ- 
ing and producing 150 successful melodramas 
of his “ Nellie, the Beautiful Cloak Model” 
variety, he has gone into “legitimate” 
wotk. In the following extract taken from 
his article he gives his prescription for writ- 
ing melodrama : — 

“My usual time for writing a melodrama 
was about a month. Not that I spent that 
much time on the actual writing of it, since 
in addition to keeping up the literary end of 
the job I had to select the players, design 
the scenery and lithographs, and stage- 
direct. An itemized account of the time spent 
per month would be about three days think- 
ing out general outline of play, three days 
on the first act, about two days on each of 
the three succeeding acts, and about two 
weeks to the general business of production. 

“Upon one occasion, however, I wrote a 
seventeen-scene melodrama in three days and 
produced it in Pittsburgh in exactly ten days 
from the time I received the order, which 
I thirk, is a record in that respect. This play 








remained upon the road for four seasons 


and was played throughout the provinces of 

England and in Australia, and, I suppose, 

netted me somewhere in the neighborhood 

of ten thousand dollars. 

“The plays that we produced were written 
largely by_rule. In fact the actual writing 
of one of these sensational melodramas I 
had reduced to a formula, about as fol- 
lows :— 

Tire (at least fifty per cent of success) : 

Piotr: Brief story of the play. 

Cast : Leading Man, very ( even painfully ) virtuous. 

Leading Woman, in love with him. 

Comedy Man, always faithful friend of Hero. 

Soubrette, very worthy person ( poor but honest ) 
and always in love with Comedian. 

Heavy Man, a villain, not for any special reason, 
but, like “* Topsy,” “* born bad.” 

Heavy Woman, — here I had a wider choice, this 
lady being allowed to fasten her affections upon 
either Hero or Villain (sometimes both ) but 
never happy. - 

Father (or Mother ), to provide sentiment. 

Fill in as desired with character parts. 

Act I—Start the trouble. 

Act Ul—Here things look bad. The lady having left 
home, is quite at the mercy of Villain. 

Act 11I1—tThe lady is saved by the help of the Stage 
Carpenter. (‘Ihe big scenic and mechanical 
effects were always in Act III.) 

Act 1V—The lovers are united and the villains are 
punished. 

“T suppose that I have been responsible 
for as many executions as the Queen in 
‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ I am honest enough 
to admit my cold-blooded attitude ; but apply 
this chart to many plays of authors who 
consider their work inspired, and see if it 
fits.” 


The Cult of Capital Letters. — A writer in 
the Milan Corriere della Sera has put his 
finger upon a literary tendency of the day 
which every reader can verify, though few 
have remarked it with the precision of this 
Italian critic. There is a difference, as Rous- 
seat pointed out, between seeing and per- 
ceiving what we see. The thing referred to 
in the Corriere is the revival by modern 
writers of the use of capital letters. He does 
not mean the capital “I.” That has been in 
all history, with a certain class, the inde- 
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structible and irrepressible majuscule. But 
of late there has crept in a marked fondness 
for capitalizing words that have long been 
left with “lower case” initials. We see it 
in both prose and poetry, in philosophical 
writings, and in newspapers. Whether with 
the idea of giving greater emphasis by use 
of a capital letter, or of personifying a 
word and making it stand out from the 
printed page, the custom has come in and 
seems to be somewhat on the increase. 

So far as English is concerned, it is, of 
sourse, only a reversion to an older man- 
ner. Time was when a poet would have 
been ashamed of himself to spell love or 
revenge without capital letters at the begin- 
ning. Open a volume of George Herbert 
at random, for example, and you will come 
upon a poem of six stanzas, “ The Quip,” 
in which there are seven capitalizations of 
words that have since leit off their big 
Beauty, Money, 
Music, Glory, and even Wit and Conversa- 
tion. This looks very old-fashioned, but it is 
a fashion now swinging round its cycle. 
Poets of our day are quietly taking up with 
the eighteenth-century style. They do not, 
as yet, go to its extreme, but they are rapidly 
apprceximating it. Nothing is more com- 
mon in John Masefield than to run upon a 
word like River, duly capitalized, though 
why it would be hard to say. Nor are 
American poets behind the fashion. [In the 
“Tittle Book of Modern Verse,” published 
last vear, being selections from writers of 
our time, one comes upon many instances 
of the practice mentioned. Glancing at only 
two pages of a poem by John G. Neihardt, 
we see the big-lettered words staring at us, 
Fact, Truth, Vision, Dew, Dust, Fire. 
Drean, and others. 

Writers on philosophy and politics have 
not as yet caught up with the pocts in this 
matter, but they are in pursuit. The capical- 
ized word is everywhere being sought as a 
visible symbol of vigor, or distinctness, or 
urgency, or what not. Take ihe word 
Energy, for example; the Germans have 
been lecturing about it for some years, and, 
of course, their language requires capitals 


initials — such words as 


for nouns ; may it not be partly in conse- 
quence of imitating them that Fnglish and 
American writers have seemingly concluded 
that energy without an initial E is a poor 
thing ? Cariyle was deemed whimsical for 
his Germanized style, with its Silences and 
Verities, but he would be right in the mode 
to-day. Ordinary words, long familiar in 
their everyday guise, are suddenly thrust 
at us with capital letters at their beginning. 
I ficiency without its capital initial would 
nor could Re- 
search ge deep unless its first letter were 
as big as a diamond-dr‘il ; while as for Des- 
the the Progress, 
who could recognize them, or would pay any 
attention to them, unless tiny came at one 
with tleir hulking letters hittany the reader 
in the face ? 

It is usually of-small avail to rail at new 
fashions, literary or other. Before you have 
done attacking one it has changed or been 
supplanted by another. It may be worth 
while, however, to say a word about this 
new cult of capital letters. If it spreads, it 
will obviously defeat itself. If all words are 
made conspicuous by capitals, then no words 
at all will be conspicuous. The superlative 
will then become the common. Moreover, it 
is a fundamental mistake for any writer to 
fancy that he can be forcible through any 
trick of form or spelling. Force still re- 
sides in thought, not manner ; and if writ- 
ing is really made vital by intellect and feel- 
ing, the reader willl not care how it is 
typed— New York Evening Post. 

Authors Judged by Autbors.— The judg- 
ments of writers who assumed the role of 
critics of their fellows, are cleverly put to- 
gether by A. R. Hope Moncrieff, in his new 
volume, “A Book About Authors.” 
“ Swinburne,” he says, “so outspoken in 
his likes and dislikes, did not care for Byron, 
who did not care for Wordsworth and 
abused Southey. Wordsworth cared chiefly 
for his own verse, though Jeffrey pronounced 
that it would ‘never do.’ Dr. Johnson had 
no great opinion of Gray, nor duly rever- 
enced Milton, who himself, we understand, 
thought more of ‘ Paradise Regained’ than 


hardly seem efficient today ; 


tiny, Interests, System, 
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of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
coldly both on 
George Meredith sniffed at the gruelling 


William Morris looked 
Milton and Wordsworth. 


of Tennyson, who found the reading 
of Meredith like ‘wading through glue.’ 
Tennyson's own ‘ pet bantling’ was ‘Maud,’ 
which the critics received with a chorus of 
scolding. His friend Edward FitzGerald had 
the queerest quips of taste and repugnance. 
We know what scornful judgments Carlyle 
passed on the works of his contemporaries, 
as Harriet Martineau on their characters. 
To De Quincy, Keat’s poetry seemed mere 
‘waxwork filigree’ and ‘gilt gingerbread.’ 
Charlotte Bronté did not relish Jane Austen. 
Macaulay, so enthusiastic over Jane Austen 
and Richardson, shut his eyes on the rising 
star of Dickens, and detested Carlyle’s style, 
as his own has been denounced by later 
critics. Goethe, himself a bore to some 
authors, was bored by Dante, and saw noth- 
ing great in Victor Hugo. Charles Lamb 
pooh-poohed ‘Faust’ as a ‘disagreeable 
countiy tale of seduction.’ Sir H. Taylor 
found ‘Burns tedious.’ 
not stand ten pages of Balzac. Tolstoy 
thought little of Shakspere, who has by 
many writers been judged ‘ overrated’ — by 
Wordsworth for one, if we can trust Lamb’s 
report ; but such presumptuous criticism is 
usually kept unpublished. Hallam and 
Carlyle called out against each other's his- 
tories. W. S. Landor had no more admira- 
tion for Spenser than for Dryden, nor for 
such trash as ‘Werther’ and ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister.’ More than one celebrated author 
indeed might have sat for Sir Fretful Plag- 
iary, who could abide no books but his own. “ 


Narrow Escape of “Lorna Doore.”— The 
World’s Classics edition of “ Lerna Doone " 
contains an introduction by T. Herbert War- 
ren, who tells a story, which he says he had 
from Blackmore himself, that proves how 
narrow is the margin that divides failure from 
success. “‘Lorna Doone,” writes Mr. War- 
ren, “came out first, as was the natural 
thing, in three volumes, at the price of a 
guinea and a half. In that form it had no 
great success. When at last this edition 








Tourgenief could’ 





was sold out it was’a question with the 


publishers whether the story should be put 
into one volume or drcepped altogether. 
Sampson spoke up: ‘ Black- 
more is a good fellow and an old friend. 
Give him the benefit of the doubt.’ ” 


How to Win an Author. — “There's no 
greater fallacy,” said an author at the 
Authors’ Club, “than the popular one to 
the effect that writers don’t like you to talk 
to them about their work. Mark Twain ex- 
ploded this fallacy well when he said that 
there were three ways of pleasing an author : 
First, to tell him that ycu have read one of 
his books ; second, to tell him you have read 
all his books ; and third, to ask him to let 
you read the manuscript of his forthcoming 
book. The first way wins his respect, the 
second wins his friendship, and the third 
wins his love.” — New York Tribune. 


Then Low 





BOOK REVIEWS. 





HEROES AND Heroines oF Fiction. By William 
Ss. Waish. 391 pp. Half leather, $3.00, net. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1914. 


A valuable addition to the Readers’ Ref- 
erence Library is this new dictionary of the 
noted names of fiction, done by a competent 
hand. It lists and describes the names of 
the characters in modern prose and poetry, 
and besides showing them in their relation 
to the tale or poem often gives information 
about their origin, and critical comments 
on them by good writers. For instance, 
Du Maurier’s Little Billee, and John Hay’s 
Jim Bludsoe are thus described :— 


Billee, Little, the nickname given to William 
Bagot, the hero of George Du Maurier’s novel, 
“ Trilby ” (1804), an amiable, generous, imagina- 
tive English art student in Paris, whose boyish love 
for the titular heroine comes to a tragic end, even 
before the death of both. The portrait is sketched 
from Frederick Walker ( 1840-1875), famous artist 
and illustrator, whose early death blighted a bril- 
liant promise. The nickname was borrowed from 
a grotesque ballad by Thackeray, which he was 
fond of chanting on social occasions and which he 
had imitated from an oid Breton folk-song begin- 
ning: 

Il etait un petit navire ( bis ) 

Qui n’avait ja-ja-jamais navigué ( bis ) 
The song is given in full in Melusine, vol. 1, p. 
463. 

Bludsoe, Jim, in John Hay’s poem of that name 
(‘ Pike County Ballads”), was in real life Oliver 
Fairchild, engineer of the steamer Fashion, plying 
between Memphis and St. Louis, who beached his 
burning ship and sacrified himself to save passen- 
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gers and crew, exactly as Hay narrates. The poet 
had known Fairchild personally in his boyhood days. 
Mark Twain found fault with the ballad on the 
score that no engineer could perform the feat as- 


cribed to him. 

The book is a treasure-house of informa- 
tion interesting to readers, and will be a 
useful addition of the Woman’s Missionary 
it has special value, since it not only ex- 
plains but suggests allusions, and gives a 
comprehensive view of the characters por- 
trayed by the poets and novelists of modern 
times. W. H. H. 


Evementary Swepish GRAMMAR. By A. Louis Elm- 
quist. 322 pp. Cloth, $1.00, net. Chicago: Eng- 
berg-Holmberg Publishing Co. 1914. 

Swedish literature has so many important 
works that is is worth while to get a reading 
knowledge of Swedish in order to be able 
to read them in the original, and there are 
soe many Swedes in this country that, par- 
ticularly in the Northwest, acquaintance 
with spoken Swedish is desirable. Profes- 
sor Elmquist’s grammar is admirably 
adapted to help toward the attainment of 
both these ends, since it not only presents 
clearly and effectively the principles of writ- 
ten Swedish, but also gives especial atten- 
tion to the spoken language —to colloquial- 
isms which are in general use, but which are 
not in the literary style. Swedish pronuncia- 
tion is carefully explained, and with the 
grammatical material are abundant exercises 
for translation. The book contains also, be- 
sides vocabularies and complete indexes, a 
complete list of the strong and irregular 
verbs, a bibliography of works valuable in 
the further study of Swedish, and other valu- 
able appendices. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


{ Tue Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or 
literary topics, or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of THe Writer's readers. J 


By Arnold Bennett. 124 pp. 
New York:. George H. 


Tre AvutHor’s CRart. 
Cloth, 75 cents, net. 
Doran Company, 1914. 

Tre TrutH Asovut an AvutHor. By Arnold _Ben- 
nett. New edition, with preface. 154 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00, net. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. Ig1I. y 

My Avrtosrocrapny. By S. S. McClure. _ Illus- 
trated. 266 pp. Cloth, $1.75, net. New York : 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1914. 

Josern Conrav. By Richard Curle. 245 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25, net. New York: Doubleday, Page, & Co. 
1914. 

Lae Women Letrers From tHe Hovse oF AtL- 
cott. Selected by Jessie Bonstelle and Marian 
De Forest. 197 pp. Cloth, $1.25, net. Boston : 
Little, Brown, & Co. 1914. 
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A Guipe to Goop Encuisx. By 
Utter, Ph. D. 203 pp. 
_York : Harper & 

Tuskawanta, A legend of Lake Ronkonkoma, done 
into verse. By George H. Babcock, 22 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. Brooklyn: George H. Babcock. 
1914. 


Robert Palfrey 
Cloth, $1.20, net. New 
rothers. 1914. 





——> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
Tue Writer. } 


THe ReLation OF THE NOVEL TO THE PRESENT 
Sociat Unrest. TI. Anti-Militarism. 11. The Pass 
ing of Capitalism. III, The Feminist Movement. 
IV. The Aesthetic and Moral Renaissance. V. 
Social Disaffection. VI. The Religious Revolt. 
Rex Glendening. Bookman for November. 

W. D. Howerts’s Avurosrocrapuy.— III. 
per’s Magazine for November. 

THe Reaping or Booxs Nowapays. 
srett. Atlantic for November. 

How Tuey Broxe Intro Print.—IV. With pore 
traits of John Hartley Manners, Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin, John Reed Scott, Stewart Edward White, 
Harold MacGrath, James Lane Allen, Ellen ‘Thor- 
neycroft Fowler, Tracy, and Kate Langley 
Francis Arthur Jones. Strand for Novem- 


Ha- 


George P. 


Louis 
Bosher. 
ber. 

How to JupGce a Boox. Laura Spencer Portor. 
Weman's Home Companion for November. 

ONE OF Great Epitors: Jvutius 
With portrait. American Review of 
for November. 

James L. Ford. 


GERMANY’S 
RODENBERG. 
Reviews 
TasLoip Fiction. Smart Set for 
November. 
WILLcox. 
With portrait. 
eator for November. 

Look PRESERVATION. 
Cabe. House Beautiful for November. 

Wuat Do Cuitpren Reap? Montrose J. Moses. 
Motherhood for November. 

Georce MerepituH, FRANCE, AND THE FRENCH. 
Dr. W. G.. Hartag. Fortnightly Review for October. 
Tne Worxmansuie oF “ Macsern.” Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch. North American Review for October. 
To.stoy’s Letrers to His Wire. David A. Mo- 
dell. North American Review for October. 

Tue Matter witn tHe Poets. Robert Haven 
Schauffler. North American Review for October. 

NEWSPAPERS AND THE War ( American and foreign 
papers). Illustrated. Don C. Seitz. American 
Review of Reviews for October. 

L. H. Bartey— Wao He Is ann Wuat He Has 
Downe. Illustrated. J. Horace McFarlane. Couwntry- 
side Magazine for October. 


Louise COoLLierR Woman,  Essayist, 


Philosopher. Vera Connolly. Delin- 


Illustrated. Lida Rose Me- 


American 
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SHAKSPERE AND War. J. E. G. de Montmorencey. 
Contemporary Review for October. 


Tue Writer’s Worxsnor. Edward Hale Brush. 
Book News Monthly for October. 
Emerson. Warren Barten Blake. 

ber. 
RELIGION IN THE MoperRN Nove. 
sell Field. Forum for October. 
SEPARATING COMPOSITION From LITERATURE. 


Forum for Octo- 
Louise Maun- 


Ed- 


win L. Miller and Ellen F. P. Peake. English 
Journal for October. 

AGRICULTURAL ENnGLisH. Harry R. O’Brien. Eng- 
dish Journal for October. 

Tue Correction oF Diarectic Enciisx. Daniel 


W. Redmond. English Journal for October. 


EpucaTionaL Writincs, Elementary School Journal 
for October. 


EMERSON’S JOURNALS. 
October 16. 
New TENDENCIES IN FRENCH PoerTRY. 


Charles M. Street. Dial for 


Amélie von 


Ende. Diai for October 16. 

Tue Reticrovs MessacGe OF RABINDRANATH 
Tacore. Rev. Clarence Reed. Christian Register 
for October 22. 

RemINIScENCES.— X. Illustrated. Lyman  Ab- 


bott. Outlook for October 28. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Under the auspices of the Writers’ Guild 
of Chicago a conference of the authors of 
Illinois will be held in 
ber 14, when it is likely a permanent organ- 
ization of the literary workers of the state 
will be effected. 


Thicago Novem- 


Joseph Conrad, whose full name is, or 
was Joseph Conrad Korzenlowski, leit Eng- 
land with his family a few days beiore the 
breaking out of the war, intending to visit 
Poland. His friends in England have heard 
nothing from him since. They fear that his 
being a Pole by birth and also a member of 
the British Royal Naval Reserve may make 
his journey dangerous. 

Frederic J. Stimson (“ J. S. cf Dale”) 
has been appointed ambassador to Argen- 
tina. 

Professor C. Alphonso Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, is writing a biography 
of “O. Henry,” the southern writer. 

“Honoré de Balzac,” by Emile Faguet, 
translated by Wilfred Thorley, is published 
by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 











“Gustave Flaubert,” by Emile Faguet, 
translated by Mrs. R. L. Deaconshire, is 
published by the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

“The Reading Public,” by MacGregor 
Jenkins, publisher of the Atlantic Monthly, 


relates experiences of the editorial room and 
the publishing office. 


“The Port,” by Meredith Nicholson, pre- 
sents in the guise of fiction a portrait of 
James Whitcomb Riley, mterwoven with a 
charming love story. It is published by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


In “Byways from Bockland,” by Walter 
A. Munsell, are appraisals of Stevenson, 
Dickens, Barron, Jeffries, George Gissing, 
and many other writers. The book is pub- 
lished by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 


“Famous War Correspondents,” by F. 
Lauriston Bullard, treats of Sir William 
Howard Russell, Archibald Forbes, Bennet 
surleigh, Frederick Villiers, E. F. Knight, 
G. W. Steevens, and James Creelman. It 
is published by Little, Brown, & Co. 


“Notes on Novelists,” by Henry James, 
includes critical studies of Stevenson, Thack- 
eray, Zola, Flaubert, Balzac, George Sand, 
D’Annunzio, and others. It is published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“In Dickens's Londen,” by F. Hopkinson 
Smith, describes the haunts of Dickens’s 
characters and of Dickens himself, and is 
illustrated with charcoal drawings by 


the 
author-artist. It is published by the Scrib- 
ners. 


“Ouida: A Memoir,” by Elizabeth Lee, 
is published in this country by Duffield and 
Company. 


Archibald Henderson’s “The Changing 
Drama,” published by Henry Holt & Com- 
pany, is a brief survey of the whcle current 


of the drama in the last half-century. 


“ Browning’s Heroines,” by Ethel Colburn 


Mayne, published in New York by James 
Pott & Co., is divided into five parts : Girl- 
hood, the Great Lady, the Lover, the Wife, 
and the Man’s trouble of love. 
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“A Tramp Through the Bret Harte 
Country,” by Thomas Dykes Beasley, with 
illustrations describes 
scenes and the people of California as they 
were in Bret Harte’s day, and as they are 
now. It is published by Paul Elder & Co. 

“The Reminiscences of Tolstoy,” written 
by his son, Count Ilya Tolstoy, and pub- 
lished by the Century Company, deals with 
the man rather with the 
author. 


The John Lane Co. is publishing “ The 
Keats Letters, Papers, and Other Relics,” 
reproduced in fifty-cight collotype facsim- 
iles, edited, with full notes and an account 
of the portraits of Keats with fifteen repro- 
ductions, by George C. Williamson, Litt. 
D., with forewords by the late Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, and H. Buxton Forman, 
Cc. B. The edition is on hend-made paper, 
limited to 320 copies, and will not be re- 
printed. 


from photographs, 


Tolstoy than 


“I Myself,” the autobiographical volume 
by Mrs. T. P. O'Connor, is published in this 
country by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“A Guide to Good English,” by Robert 
Palfrey Utter, deals in three sections with 
workmanship, method, and prosody and 
grammar. It is published by Harper & 
Brothers. 

Problems of contemporary journalism as 
influenced by dishonest advertising are dealt 
with in Samuel Hopkins Adams’s newspa- 
per story, “ The Clarion.” 

The second decennial prize of $6,000 ci- 
fered by the Bross Foundation of the Lake 
Forest University will be awarded the first 
of next year. It is for the best book on the 
mutual bearing of science or history with 
or upon the Christian religion. Conditions 
of the competition can be obtained from 
John S. Nollen, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Donald Harper has offered to the French- 
American committee in Paris 1,000 francs 
($200) as a prize for the best work deal- 
ing with the return of Alsace-Lorraine to 
France on the lines of Alphonse Daudet’s 
“La Derniére Classe.” 
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Chester Dewitt Pugsley, Harvard ‘og, has 
offered a prize of one hundred dollars for 
the best “International Arbitra- 
Undergraduates of all colleges or 
universities in the United States or Canada 
are eligible to compete. The contest is to 
close March 15, 1915, and essays shou!d be 
sent tc: H. C. Phillips, secretary of the Lake 
Mohonk conference. 


essay on 
tion.” 


A critical modernistic social 
tendencies, called the New 
Republic, will soon be established in New 
York. 


current 


weekly of 
and political 
It will be devcted to discussion of 
literature, fine arts, and 
the drama, and its editor will be Herbert 
Croly, formerly editor-in-chief of the Archi- 
tectural Record, with Francis Hackett, Dr. 
Walter E. Weyl, Charlotte Rudyard, Walter 
Lippman, and Philip Littell as his associates. 
The New Republic will print neither fiction 
nor illustrations. 


politics, 


Alfred Bartlett, the Boston publisher, has 
revived the Cornhill Booklet, the little mag- 
azine for connoisseurs of the literary art 
which was published from 1900 to 1905, and 
then discontinued. 


Lippincott’s Magazine has been sold to 
McBride, Nast, & Co., and beginning with 
the December number will be published in 
New York. The new publishers will con- 
tinue to use the same name for the periodi- 
cal, and will maintain, what has been its 
distinctive feature, the novel com- 
plete in each issue. Short serial stories also 
will be run. 

H. L. Mencken and George Jean Nathan 
are now editing The Smart Set. 


most 


Collier's announces that it will pay well 
for crisp, fresh anecdotes and clever orig- 
inal verse for its new department of “ Pip- 
pins and Cheese.” 

Miss Elisabeth Marbury has incorporated 
the American Play Company, capitalized at 
$800,000, which will take over her agency for 
plays. The other incorporators are Harold 
S. Blunder and Emil Breitenfeld. 

Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson died in 
Salford, Eng., October 19, aged forty-two. 








